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can only show one of its sides. The backs of the cherabs
are entirely original, and this includes the wings and the
disposition of the arm that is thrown across, which gave
more difficulty than all the rest of the grouping. Then
the attitudes are slightly varied, for postures that did
well enough in accessories, would have destroyed the
harmony of the groupe when the figures came to be prin-
cipals. This change has induced others, none of which, in
my poor judgment, has impaired the beauty of the design.
The two arts, though sisters, produce their effect by means
so very different that it subtracts but little from the glory
of one when it copies from the other. This is perhaps
truer with statuary than in a painting, since the resources
of the latter are much the most complete.

The celebrated recumbent Venus of Bartolini, which
that artist has just sent to Lord Londonderry, is a close
copy of one of Titian's of the Tribune, and yet no one
speaks of the circumstance as subtracting from title merit
of the sculptor.

In a country like ours, the acquisition of a good sculp-
tor is no trifle. Of all the arts that of statuary is perhaps
the one we most want, since it is more openly and visibly
connected with the tastes of the people, through monu-
ments and architecture, than any other. Your lover of
political economy should not affect to despise the labours
of the chisel and the pencil. There is an intimate connec-
tion between all the means of national prosperity. We
have a glorious foundation for greatness in the diffusion
of a certain degree of intelligence, but taste can exist
without grammar and dictionaries and arithmetic. Had
England the taste of France, what would become of half
the manufacturers of the latter*? Had Italy the industry
of England, what would become of London and Man-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